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the electoiate. That road, ultimately, leads to dictator-
ship, however benevolent in purpose. For it rests upon
the assumption that, whatever the popular will, it must
accept the specialist's conclusion of what is good for it.
It is a view, no doubt, capable of powerful defence; but,
so far, it is contrary to the traditions upon which the
governmental system of this country has been built.
I believe myself that what is valid in criticisms 'of this
kind about the operation of the Cabinet system is more
likely to be corrected by a device like the Committee on
Civil Research than by either of the alternatives we have
explored. The value of such an experiment, no doubt,
depends upon the will and energy of the Prime Minister
under whose auspices it operates; but so, also, will either
of the others. His chairmanship of the Committee gives
the one effective assurance available that, when he is
impressed by its enquiries, their result will be properly
considered by the Cabinet. Its composition under his
presidency, moreover, is the best guarantee we can have
of two important things: first, that the subjects it con-
siders will be sufficiently actual in character as to be
directly relevant to foreseeable policy; and, second, that,
apart from outside experts, the men who will be called
into consultation will be those who, under their respec-
tive ministers, will be responsible for applying the
results of its deliberations. Lord Baldwin's proposal of
1929, in fact, was administratively better conceived than
any other that has been so far suggested. It would prevent
the danger, inherent in and fatal to Mr. MacDonakTs
Economic Advisory Council, of a large and fixed body of
miscellaneous composition, incapable directly of research,
and so Composed as to be unlikely to reach agreement
about its evaluation. It would avoid further the weakness
of the proposal for an Economic General Staff by refusing
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